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Significant 


FOR EQUALITY OF STATUS? 
W. O. Brown 
in Opportunity 

The unequal placement of the Negro 
and the white man in our social system is 
an obvious fact. And this condition limits 
interracialism. ... 

There is a tendency for interracial or- 
ganizations to come to terms with this 
condition. They adjust to the fact of in- 
equality of status, the very condition out 
of which the race problem in its manifest 
forms emerges. Interracial cooperation 
thus tends to be conservative rather than 
bold or radical. Interracialists protest 
against lynching, economic prosecutions 
of the Negro, political disabilities, inequal- 
ity of educational provisions and the harsh 
practices of which the low-status Negro is 
a victim. But seldom do they dare pro- 
claim the obvious fact that all of these 
conditions express the inferior status of 
the Negro, symbolized in the color line. 
To attack this color line is dangerous. 
Yet the color line is the crux of the whole 
matter. The interracial cooperators feel 
that they must soft-pedal here. They pro- 
test their disbelief in “‘social equality,” 
implying in effect that they are not going 
to appreciably disturb the status quo in 
race relations. Apparently, tolerance and 
support for interracialism requires the pay- 
ment of this price. It is doubtful if many 
whites would “cooperate” if they felt that 
this implied a basic disturbance of the 
relative positions of the races in the social 
order. Even “liberals” and perhaps con- 
firmed interracialists, at least among the 
whites, would hesitate. Interracial co- 
operation thus turns out to be an effort to 
control the incidental evils of white domi- 
nation, rather than a movement for equal- 
ity of status.... 

The uhequal placement of the races is re- 
flected also in the tendency for interracial 
groups to eliminate the ‘‘radical’’ element 
from the work of cooperation. The radical 
Negro, the man who is uncompromising 
in his demand for equality in all of its forms, 
is often an irritant among interracialists. 
A radical Negro at large in interracial 
work may do much to inhibit the senti- 
ments of white people for such work. 
Negro cooperators may secretly agree with 
the radical, but they fear the consequences 
of his utterances. They know well the 
sensitivity of the dominant white world 
relative to anything smacking of real and 
fundamental demands. 

White participants in interracial work 
have been known to adopt a condescending 
superior attitude toward their Negro co- 
workers. The statement sometimes heard 
that in interracial cooperation the Negroes 
do the “cooing” and the whites do the 
“operating’’ may be more than a joke. 


Sentiments 


Certainly cooperation at the equality level 
between races unequally placed in the so- 
cial order is not easy and perhaps seldom 
completely attained. 
* * 
UPLIFT OF THE MINER 
Harold P. Marley 
in The Christian Century 

Not only must coal be deposed, but 
the miner must be uplifted. If he is still 
subjected to the vagaries of this black sub- 
stance which represents the bone and 
sinews of a bygone generation, he is yet 
far from being happy. If the personality 
of the coal digger is to be elevated to king- 
ship, the community must be established 
on the basis of diversified interest and oc- 
cupation. Such interests as gardening, 
berry-picking and milk-producing can lose 
their individualism and the folk shut up 
in the hollow of the valley’s hand will in- 
creasingly find soul-enrichment through 
producing, marketing and selling coopera- 
tively. Little villages often made pleasant 
because of the flowers around the doorstep, 
where community responsibility merely 
means carrying a complaint to the boss, 
will become places of intimate human in- 
tercourse where democracy will indeed have 
a chance to try its wings. What the gov- 
ernment is today seeking to do through its 
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subsistence homesteads, and what such 
social-service groups as the Quakers are 
doing, merely represents what the new day 
in bituminous coal is going to be. 

Coal represents that industrial life which 
is farther back toward the feudal state, 
but it has in it also the seeds of complete 
reorganization just because of its disor- 
ganized condition. It is a pathetic sight 
to see a man who has mined twenty tons of 
coal during the day come home at night 
and glean a few lumps from a coal dump in 
order to keep the kitchen stove going and 
in turn fill up his supper bowl. It is also 
an omen of a new day for one of America’s 
basic industries—an industry which must 
renounce its throne for the council changers 
of democracy. 

* * 


A NEW KIND OF CITIZENSHIP 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
in a recent address 


The N. R. A. has brought home several 
facts with atremendous force. Citizenship 
is a growing word. It means we must be 
alert to our country’s needs, cooperative 
with the government, American industry 
and agriculture in their efforts to organize 
and plan their own recovery. 

The outcome of this great experiment 
makes a difference to you. 

As citizens today we must learn that the 
neutral observer does not exist. We are 
held accountable. We can throw our in- 
fluence on the side of the N. R. A., which 
aims at regulating our economic life as you 
plan your family budget, or we can be 
chiselers sefishly trying to improve the 
main chance. If we do the latter the en- 
suing disaster will be our own responsi- 
bility. The non-cooperator, the chiseler, 
and the knocker have not yet grown up to 
the exactions of the new citizenship. They 
still think they can be like the old-time 
Indian and paddle a one-man canoe alone, 
The fact is we today are far more like 
members of a college crew in one large shell. 
We each have an oar to pull. For the mo- 
ment President Roosevelt is the coxswain. 
If we do not pull together we will Jose the 
race against economic chaos. . . 

Above all else the new kind of citizenship 
reminds us that we must build morale in 
those who are without vision, in those who 
are frustrated and fatigued. A great 
teacher recently said before a national 
gathering of school teachers: “The present 
situation is freighted with hope and prom- 
ise. There lies within our grasp the most 
humane, the most beautiful, the most 
majestic civilization ever fashioned by any 
people. This much we know today. We 
shall probably know more tomorrow. We 
hold within our hands the power to usher 
in an age of plenty, to make secure the 


lives of all, and to banish poverty forever | 


from the land. The only cause for doubt 
or pessimism lies in the question of our 
ability to rise to the stature of the times in 
which we live.” This is the challenge of 
the new citizenship. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XIV. Paul Tillich 
Harold Buschman 


@—4|T may safely be said that in America there has 
been no great break in the field of theological 
thought. Not even the end of the war brought 
with it a precipitous change. There have, 
to be sure, been some indications of a profound change 
in spirit, but in general the transitions have been 
gradual, marked by no great revolutionary move- 
ments. It is true that there is a marked difference in 
temper between the thought of men like Wieman and 
Horton, and that of the older liberals; and it is true that 


Religious Humanism emerged as a definite movement, - 


but even it represented a more or less gradual transi- 
tion, chiefly within Unitarianism, whose already 
largely humanized theism acted as an opening wedge 
for the coming of Religious Humanism. And within 
evangelical Christianity the social gospel provided 
the same sort of prelude to Humanism. 

In Germany the situation was different. There 
two works, Rudolf Otto’s ‘Idea of the Holy” and Karl 
Barth’s “Commentary on Romans,” struck the theo- 
logical world full flush and made history. The end of 
the war brought with it the consciousness of a crisis 


in theology, and the Barthian movement took the 


German theological world by storm. The older lib- 
erals, like Harnack and Julicher, were completely 
surprised by the new development, and were hardly 
able to valuate the movement which recklessly plunged 
their own theological edifice into the dust. They 
viewed it as a desertion of science or as a return to a 
crass orthodoxy, but they had no way of grasping its 
profound cultural significance. They were unaware 
that the war had in a sense belonged to the nineteenth 
century, and that the twentieth century was crashing 
with belated force into the midst of their world. The 
revolt against an earlier day which had been brewing 
on all fronts of culture, but which had largely been ig- 
nored within the field of conventional religion, finally 
broke into the theological world. It upset its struc- 
tures and pried loose its foundations. And its out- 
standing leader was Karl Barth. 

The fact that the work of Rudolf Otto was 
taken up by both the older liberals and, with reserva- 


_ tion, by the group around Barth did not mitigate the 


intensity of the conflict. Otto dealt with a uniquely 
religious phenomenon of rather fundamental impor- 


_ tance, and his work was to have widespread theological 


influence. The conflict itself, however, was not only 
specifically religious but cultural, and was one involv- 


_ ing different generations with different outlooks on life. 


The personality who bore the brunt of the at- 
tack of the Barthians was Ernst Troeltsch. He prob- 


ably more than any other had followed the way of 
liberalism critically to its end. By 1912, when the 
lectures, later published under the title of ‘“Glawbens- 
lehre,”’ were delivered, he had reached a theological 
liberalism which needed only a few more drops of 
criticism to turn it into a romantic humanism. In his 
later years he wrestled in a gigantic fashion with the 
problem of history and the religious a priori, but he 
never reached a systematic conclusion. It is true 
that under the influence of Rickert he advanced the 
idea of individual, creative mind, and sought to reveal 
its significance in history. Also he was influenced by 
Dilthey’s idea of the “historical understanding.” 
But his boast, on leaving Heidelberg for Berlin, that 
he would overcome Dilthey’s skepticism in the realm 
of value, remained unrealized. By 1920 he confessed 
that Dilthey’s skepticism had conquered. He was 
unable, in his colossal critique of history, to uncover 
any single absolute manifestation of a divine spirit in 
human institutions or the law of its evolution. In his 
last lectures he advocated a gospel of religious and 
social compromise, and gave expression to a vague 
faith, rather than a direct awareness, that a divine 
spirit does and would continue to manifest itself in all 
religions and cultures on into the future. The magni- 
tude and thoroughgoing character of his work, coupled 
with an intellectual honesty which preferred con- 
scious failure to spurious solutions of problems, ranked 
him head and shoulders above his contemporaries, 
both in the liberal-historical school and the school of 
the social gospel. It was natural, therefore, that 
Troeltsch should be singled out as the chief object of 
attack by the Barthians, who were returning, not his- 
torically but dialectically, to the Reformation and the 
Bible, as the one place where God had, with finality, 
revealed himself to man, for a new grasp of the mean- 
ing of inspiration and revelation. 

Among the students of Troeltsch was Paul Til- 
lich, who, in the early post-war days, found much in 
common with Barth and his group, but who rapidly 
dissented from them and went his own way. He be- 
gan as a theologian, but, like Troelstch, he shifted to 
philosophy. Very early he brought down on himself 
the bitter attack of the more conventional and con- 
servative theologians and also of Barth; for he not 
only shared partially in Barth’s widely resented dia- 
lectical approach to the problem of religion, but, over 
against Barth, he was even more open than Troeltsch to 
the many influences outside of the churches that were 
pressing upon them as a fundamental challenge to 
their very existence, and, too, he was genuinely in- 
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fluenced by Schelling, Marx, Nietzsche, and Spengler. 
In a real sense he was trying to carry forward 
systematically the problem with which Troeltsch 
wrestled. 

In a brief survey such as this it is impossible to 
give a preliminary account of Tillich’s theory of 
knowledge and his idea of a metaphysico-historical 
understanding. Suffice it to say that all under- 
standing involves active participation in an historical 
process which involves finite forms and contents and, 
paradoxically, a transcendent, dynamic content. Here 
it is perhaps wiser to seek to understand him indirectly 
through his application of his ideas to the setting of 
modern man, the idea of religion, and its concretion, 
or, put topically: Modern man and humanism, religion 
and a “theology of culture,” and “belief-ful realism”’ 
and its relation to Protestant thought. 


Modern Man and Humanism 


The modern world of Europe and America, con- 
tends Tillich, can be viewed only as a protest against 
Christianity. It is the outcome of the effort of man to 
build a stable autonomous culture after the unity of 
Western civilization was broken by the Renaissance 
and Protestantism. Man has tried to take up into 
himself this autonomous culture and live with and 
by it. We can best characterize this whole trend as 
humanism. It is the effort of man to be self-suf- 
ficient and to live by self-directed effort. 

In America we have, of course, been aware of the 
progressive disintegration of Protestantism and of the 
trend through and beyond liberalism and the social 
gospel toward an explicit Humanism. The latter is 
optimistic. It sees itself as the climax of the move- 
ment, beginning in its modern aspect at the Renais- 
sance, which at last has succeeded in overcoming the 
supernaturalism of the past. It regards itself as the 
expression of a new day in which man is to build his 
own civilization, relying now entirely upon himself, 
sans God and, in most cases, it believes, sans meta- 
physics. 

Like Spengler and Berdiaiev, Tillich sees man in 
just the opposite setting. Man set out at the Renais- 
sance full of confidence in his autonomy. That con- 
fidence has run down and modern man is now feeling 
himself to be insecure in his autonomy. This is best 
signified by the fact that today we lack entirely a 
world view, both as a theoretical and as a practical 
basis of life. Two decades or less ago there was still 
glib talk of “the modern world view,” but that has 
passed and there now remains only a chaotic conflict 
of views. There is not even a “philosophy of life’ in 
evidence. In America Humanism is still optimistically 
called a “‘new climate,” if not a new world view. ‘Til- 
lich, however, sees the new humanism as lacking in 
cultural and religious content. Its demand for “new” 
forms of expression remains merely a conflict of pos- 
sible forms without any really new content. Vitalism, 
the “‘new psychology,” and Marxism, even when it is 
victorious as in Russia, viewed religiously and cul- 
turally, are still only protests against Christianity. 
Up to the present men have felt secure in their pro- 
testing. In Europe Hegel was, however, the last great 
optimist. Since his optimism we have had the philos- 
ophies of the later Schelling and Schopenhauer, who 


have influenced all modern thought in revealing the 
pit of horror underlying man’s entire life and efforts. 
Optimism is shaken all along the line, even in the 
strongholds of orthodoxy. The desired autonomy is no 
longer desirable; man is restless, uncertain, and fre- 
quently faces real despair. We of the modern world 
feel ourselves threatened at the very base of our 
existence. Yet, even though threatened, modern 
man does not and cannot seek refuge by returning 
to the old Roman Catholic unity, or to supernatural- 
ism. He goes on, seeking to transcend the limits of 
his situation. That as a free being is his destiny. 


Tillich’s Idea of Religion 


The fundamental question, of course, is: What is 
religion? ‘Tillich, like most of his contemporaries, 
has been influenced by neo-Kantianism with its divi- 
sion of the world into a sphere governed by the natural 
sciences and one governed by the concept of value, 
more particularly the concept of meaning. He has 
also been influenced by Huesserl’s phenomenology. 
While admitting that the intuitive method of the 
latter school has been of value in scientific and philo- 
sophical investigation, Tillich rejects it as a final 
source of truth. However far the method is carried, 
reality, for this school, is never more than the material 
whose nature thought seeks to penetrate. Though it 
seeks essences, all the positive character of reality lies, 
nevertheless, ultimately in the forms to be unveiled. 
It does not recognize that reality is not merely the ob- 
ject of thought, but is itself dynamic, creating new 
forms and bringing about catastrophesamong old forms. 
Thus he seeks to go behind Scheler’s (or Santayana’s) 
dichotomy of reality intoarealm of existence and arealm 
of essence. Likewise he goes beyond Otto’s partly 
phenomenological presentation of the unique charac- 
ter of religious ideas and the unique metaphysical 
religious feeling from which they emerge. Instead he 
elevates to primacy the never wholly expunged meta- 
physical and metalogical character of the neo-Kantian 
idea of “meaning,” and grounds his theory of religion 
in a realistic tension between the temporal and the 
eternal, resulting in man’s creative destiny. 

Through all existence, values and personal life, 
there is revealed, partially but nevertheless actually, 
the meaning of an unconditioned reality, the ultimate 
quality of being. Before this unconditioned reality all 
individual existences as well as the totality of them, 
every value and all systems thereof, personalities and 
the societies they constitute, crash in their effort to 
maintain their own autonomous value and existence. 
Wherever this unconditioned character of reality is 
recognized, wherever the destructive and creative 
emergence of the constitutive ground of existence 
is recognized, there is reality; and religion is man’s 
directedness toward the unconditioned reality. 

Actually, no absolutely autonomous basis of life 
such as the humanism since the Renaissance has 
sought is possible. Human life and consciousness, 
however conceived or artificially isolated, in some 
way and at some point or other significantly touch the 
unconditioned reality. That being the case, religion 
is the fundamental function of the human spirit, for 
it is man’s rooting in, and reaction to, the ground of 
his existence. It must be admitted that in his book, 
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“The Religious Situation,’ Tillich gives almost a 
pragmatic twist to this idea, so as to suggest that un- 
less our lives areso rooted they would have no meaning. 
Against this argument American Religious Humanism 
has always rightly inveighed. It is, however, I believe, 
certainly more nearly Tillich’s intention to affirm that 
we simply are confronted by a reality which is not exist- 


ent, is not a substance, nor the totality of existences 
or substances, which is at once the dynamic ground 


and abyss of our existence and which we simply have 
to reckon with because it is “there” and is deter- 
minative in the destiny of the individual and all society. 
It is a transcendent “something” which cannot be 


| _ subsumed under any category and cannot be controlled 


practically. Neither can it be psychologically felt. 
Yet we are aware of its operation as a creative and de- 
structive agent in time and in culture, though it 
transcends both. Over against Barth he holds that 
there is no single exclusive revelation in time. Otto, 
he charges, tends to make religion one human function 
beside others, and thus makes it capable of being ig- 
nored or pushed aside. The position of those who 
speak of “religious experience”’ is likewise untenable, 
for it affirms the transcendent factor, yet actually in 


contemplating and emphasizing experience, it denies it. 


The Idealists, on the other hand, always end by 
thinking they have cornered reality, as in Hegel’s con- 
cept of the state, only to find that it has escaped. 
Humanism and Positivism, lastly, simply delude 
themselves in believing that they can escape giving 
attention to a transcendent element. They are de- 
pendent on science as an instrument of understanding 
and control; but while the forms of the sciences re- 
main fairly stable, the creative content of reality in- 
vades and continually overflows all finite forms, mak- 
ing it almost useless, in any realistic and ultimate 
sense, as such an instrument. Religion is and remains 
man’s directedness toward the unconditioned and un- 
conditionable ground of his existence. 

Even when it employs an intuitive method of 
knowledge, religion will never be a competitor of an 
autonomous art, science, or ethic. An intuitive 
method can break through any given form of art, 
science, or philosophy, but it can do so only where the 
content of reality itself overflows their categories and 
opens the way to metaphysics. Metaphysics, however, 
like practical life, is the paradoxical effort to give form 
to that which transcends all form, which refuses in- 
deed to have any finite form imposed upon it as ul- 
timate. The work of the critical theologian, then, is 
not that of any sort of apologetics, for apologetics is 
always interested in the evolution of any existing form. 
His work is the laying of what he knows to be the tem- 
poral foundations of an ever-shifting “theology of 
culture.” And he must give equal attention to evo- 
lution and revolution, keeping his eye peeled for any 
manifestation whatever of the emergence of the 
creative ground in time. The present era is a time 
when Christianity is still clinging to the conservative 
forms of its past, or defending theism, or allying 
itself with profane demonic forces, and is failing to 
give attention in any fundamental way to the genuine- 


_ ly religious aspects of such challenging movements 


as socialism or the new movements in art and litera- 
ture. 


‘‘Belief-ful Realism’’ and Protestantism 

The underlying attitude of the modern Western 
world is humanistic, but historically it is set on the 
background of Christian transcendentism. This hu- 
manistic attitude is of three kinds. The first is the 
revolutionary humanism of the eighteenth century. 
With its emphasis on reason, freedom, and autonomy, 
it sought, indeed successfully, to break the demonic 
power of organized Christian orthodoxy. The second 
type is classical humanism, best typified by Goethe. 
Here humanism has conquered in the battle, but it still 
lives essentially on the content of the preceding re- 
ligious period, even while it refines the forms of human 
life. The third type is romantic humanism, which 
seeks to utilize the forms and contents of the past, 
though the demonic depth of the older religious back- 
ground has disappeared. With the complete disap- 
pearance of this religious background humanism has 
become profane, that is, imbued with the spirit of a 
“self-sufficient finitude.” In spots this romantic 
humanism becomes brazen in its independence. Thus 
in our Western world capitalism, with its technical 
foundations and its political structure, is the most 
complete expression of a romantic humanism which 
has lost all fear of the destructive capacities of the un- 
conditioned reality and regards itself as absolutely 
self-sufficient. Nationalization is another emerging 
instance. 

As we have witnessed in our own day, no specific 
form of theism or idealism can withstand a humanistic 
attack on the problem of evil, once they have become 
apologetic. So also Christian theism. Christian 
Modernism and Liberal Theism are still impotent to 
withstand the attack of Humanism. Both are still 
nearly everywhere on the down grade. ‘Tillich seeks 
to point out that humanism, both social and religious, 
has indeed destroyed the demonic depths of or- 
ganized Christianity, but in doing so man has lost his 
relationship with the transcendent ground of his 
reality and is condemned to a world of emptiness. 
The forms of his world are fast becoming meaningless 
and he wanders about like a lost child, unable to take 
hold anywhere. On the proletarian level where this is 
actually experienced in a practical fashion, where 
genuine despair is often imminent, man is frequently 
driven not into a middle-class Religious Humanism 
but into self-isolation from the dominant capitalistic 
society and into a new religion of demonic power, 
whose chief characteristic is its desire to destroy 
capitalism. 

The new realism in art, music, and literature— 
examples are “Expressionism” and the ‘‘New Objec- 
tivity’ —has in part broken through the older realism 
which was interested only in form and which robbed 
objects of their vital content. But that task is still 
uncompleted. From Tillich’s point of view it would 
be true to say that Religious Humanism has been 
creatively effective in smashing the highly formal 
Christian Modernism and Liberal Theism and in 
achieving a deeper and more penetrating appreciation 
of the external forms of religion. The internal and 
vital content of the new is not obtainable, however, 
by revolt or research or by conscious effort. Many of 
the new efforts are a striving toward what Tillich 
calls a “‘belief-ful realism,” but not all are getting be- 
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yond the mere idea to a genuine creative attitude. 
In so far as American Religious Humanism allies itself 
with a radical empirical naturalism or espouses physi- 
cal realism, Tillich certainly would designate it as a 
“‘belief-less realism,” that is, one lacking any essentially 
genuine and realistic faith. In theory Humanism 
more or less does take these paths; in general, however, 
it carries forward a type of pragmatism embodying a 
strong romantic flavor without paying much attention 
to metaphysics. 

Tillich’s idea of “‘belief-ful realism,” like all 
thought which fearlessly emphasizes the transcendent, 
is frankly paradoxical. ‘Belief in the sense of faith is 
the attitude which transcends all conceivable and 
experienceable reality; realism is an attitude which re- 
jects every transcending of reality, and every finite 
exaggeration or transcendentalization of it.”” For him 
this “‘belief-ful realism” is the only way of making the 
idea of the present significant. Mystical realism and 
Idealism, or, to use his term, “historical realism,” 
never quite face reality, and both escape to a timeless 
universe. The civilization of today is caught in a 
period of predominantly technical realism which leaves 
to things and men only so much power as is necessary 
to perform their man-directed service. Man still, 
though less than formerly, consoles himself with the 
idea of progress. 

The only realism, however, in which that present 
in which man lives is not a specious present is a 
“‘palief-ful realism.”” Here man is not condemned to 
futurism, or to a reality divorced from time, or to an 
endless present. He is face to face in his history-mak- 
ing decisions with a transcendent reality between 
which and himself there is an eternal state of tension. 
Let it be emphasized that this reality is not super- 
natural, or it could not enter time as a creative agent; 
neither is it “natural,” for then any individual could 
withstand or dominate it as he does any other natural 
power. Before this transcendent reality he can only 
stand in an attitude of faith; for he cannot break its 
power to break him, while it as the unconditioned 
reality can grip man and destroy his self-sufficiency. 

There are moments or periods when man be- 
comes more conscious than at other times that this 
invasion of his existence is occurring. In such periods 


of history when the fundamental forms of his civiliza- 
tion disintegrate and methods, indeed all method, 
fail, calculation and the manipulation of nature are 
useless, while optimism and pessimism are alike merely 
an extension of one or the other. Man can only recog- 
nize the invasion of his world by this transcendent 
reality. In such a moment of what Tillich calls 
kairos man becomes aware that the forms of his life, 
of science, art, technique, religion, are being filled with 
and borne by a transcendent content. But he knows 
also that this transcendent content is dynamic and is 
capable of breaking every form that he creates. He 
realizes that it is not approachable either by mysticism 
or by empirical research, for it underlies both. There 
exists between him and it an eternal state of tension. 
And even while it expresses itself in him he cannot 
say he possesses it, for it always transcends his life 
and the totality of all life, and is at all times the abyss 
of all his efforts even as he creates. His only recourse 
is to face this reality and “‘act accordingly.” In the 
creative act of reconstructing the forms of his life, 
not merely with an eye to the future, but more fun- 
damentally with the sense of the eternal tension be- 
tween himself and reality, he can and indeed is forced 
to live. The doctrine of Protestantism which Tillich 
advances is that man may presuppose the fact but not 
the possession of deliverance from this tension. In a 
naturalistic world view, moreover, death is usually 
regarded as a final solution, but Tillich has the temerity 
to reopen this problem and declare that death is no 
solution. Man must remember that the reality 
with which he is dealing is unconditioned and is able, 
as Rudolf Otto puts it, “to send him to eternal per- 
dition,’’ whether it does so or not. 

Summing up, we may say that Tillich seeks to 
replace the static, supernatural functionalism of the 
Middle Ages and the dynamic but autonomous func- 
tionalism of the modern world, which never solves’ 
the problem of mere action versus significant ends, by 
a thoroughly dynamic, transcendent functionalism 
which emphasizes that all existential life and knowl- 
edge is not the having of truth or the seeking of im- 
manent ends, but the eternally temporal process of 
actualizing forever the transcendent, unconditioned 
meaning of the reality which invades man’s existence. 


A Symposium on Mental Hygiene--III 
The Clinic at the Church of the Saviour 


Horatio W. Dresser and John H. Lathrop 


@\HE personal service-work at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., is based on the 
conviction, derived from experience, that 
most personal problems, whether physical, 
mental, moral or social, have their origin in the inner 
life and that any valuable solution requires the resto- 
ration or establishment of inner soundness. The ap- 
proach, therefore, is made from the standpoint that 
the human being must be viewed from within out- 
ward, from spirit through mind to body as an instru- 
ment rather than a determinant. Almost everyone 
who comes for help has already given the devotees of 
gland-therapy, neurology, psychiatry and the rest, 


abundant opportunity to do what they can. We 
have been successful to the degree that the one desir- 
ing help has been cooperatively responsive to the new 
perspective. 

Among problems which have been successfully 
solved may be mentioned matrimonial, drink, fears, 
fixations, nervousness, and adjustment to circum- 
stances that cannot be altered. A few of them may _ 
be very briefly summarized. | 

Of three cases classifiable as ‘‘nervous,’’ one was 
helped by our imparting a philosophy of life which led 
to the recognition of the possibility of inner control 
for mastering nervous conditions; another case was 
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dealt with by helping the patient to make better 
adjustments to the members of his household so that it 
was no longer necessary to “draw upon his nerve to 
the limit”; another patient, who attributed his dis- 
order to physical disabilities solely, was cured by enabl- 
ing him to know himself so that new habits were estab- 
lished which resulted in balance, freedom, and control. 

An interesting case of fixation which was success- 
fully resolved after six months of weekly conferences 
was that of a man who for years had consumed two to 
three hours each morning in getting to his office, 
which was only a ten-minute walk distant. It had 
been necessary for him to stop and inspect certain 
objects on the street before he could pass them. In 
this case, as in so many, a group of causes for the 
trouble became evident through insight into the pa- 
tient’s history. Explanation of the major fear, mode 
of life, attitude, or emotional conflict, usually gives 
the clue for a readjustment to be sustained by a new 
attitude, and a new habit system. 

An equally interesting case of failure was that of 
a young man who resolutely refused to believe that 
his mental attitude, his responses to experience, his 
emotions or even his nerves have anything to do with 
his trouble. 
of glandular origin. 

No more rewarding experience in our work can be 
cited than that of the mother who came perplexed by 
the behavior of her daughter, from whom she could 
elicit no response whatsoever. It was discovered, on 
investigation, that the daughter had an advanced 


The Clinic at All Souls’ 


He persists in believing that it is wholly 


case of dementia praecox, beyond reach, and the 
mother was finally persuaded to commit her. It needs 
little imagination to conceive the grief of the mother 
under the circumstances. To be told by the mother, 
therefore, that she has herself been established in a 
view of life whereby she can bear her burden and find 
life worth living is to find success even in the midst 
of ruin. 

Matrimonial problems have proved as varied and 
complex as any, and yet, in many instances, marriages 
that were headed for the rocks have worked out hap- 
pily. In one case the man was awakened to the ab- 
normal tie to his mother which had created an un- 
bearable situation for his wife. In another, the man 
was helped to see how his unfortunate sex experience 
had poisoned his attitude toward his wife. In still 
another, a woman came to recognize that her un- 
founded suspicions of her husband were due to an at- 
titude carried over from a former unhappy matri- 
monial experience. 

In the work of reconstruction comes the dis- 
covery that new habits mean much; mean a different 
outlook on life with improved religious beliefs, a new 
way of reacting to people with greatly improved emo- 
tional expression. The cure of souls assumes an in- 
creasingly important place in the work of the church 
with the recognition that the ill health of the inner 
personality is central to many of the ills from which 
we suffer. The new knowledge coupled with spiritual 
understanding assures much greater effectiveness in 
the work of the church in the future. 


Church, Lowell, Mass. 


Harriet Howard Cooper 


E=SR|AVING been put on the “road of life” again, 
‘a| through the help of mental hygienists, a 
woman with a vision, knowing that healing 
TE used to belong to the mission of the church, 
tifuahi it should be put back. 

After a year of painstaking searching, she found 
a psychiatrist of rare personality and acknowledged 
ability, and engaged him to hold a mental-hygiene 
clinie a certain day of each week from October 1 to 
June 1, in the parish house of her own church. 

Here all in the city, regardless of creed, color or 
social position, who were troubled by fears, worries, 
soul-sapping complexes, sleeplessness, the actions or 
habits of their children, and all and sundry of the 
nerve-racking troubles caused by an_ ill-adjusted 
mind, might come and consult and usually be much 
benefited by the doctor in charge. 

Appointments are made through the church office, 
and a fee of fifty cents is charged those able to pay. 


This money is used for advertising and books on psy- _- 


chology which are loaned to the patients. 

For seven years now I have assisted, been a re- 
ceptionist, and I feel that no part of the wide field of 
church work is more valuable than this. 

I have seen a boy senior in high school, painfully 
shy, unable to adjust himself, who attended the clinic 
through the winter, come back during a college holiday 
the next year to tell the doctor that he could not have 
stayed had it not been for the help received from him. 


A man who had lost everything, and who told 
me he had thought of suicide, appeared one day and 
came out from his consultation with a look on his 
face “not seen on land or sea.’”’ He told me with a 
happy smile, “The doctor says I have a good many 
years to live yet.’”’ And a like transformation came 
when, after ten minutes’ talk with the doctor, a lovely 
young girl came out having learned she had worried 
about something for a year needlessly. 

Many young women who are so ridden with fear 
complexes that they cannot come to the clinic alone at 
first, are taught so to adjust their lives that they can 
live normally and happily again. 

And ease after case about which I know little 
except as the patients tell me how “wonderful’’ the 
doctor is, and that they have been dismissed. 

One little boy, who was told by the doctor he 
need not come again, replied to my query as to 
whether or not he was sorry, “I could weep where 
I stand.” 

The clinic has grown so that patients have to be 
put off one, two or more weeks before we are able to 
give them an appointment. 

The words of an old hymn come to me in con- 
nection with this far-reaching work for good: 


Art thou languid, art thou weary; 
Art thou sore distressed? 

Come to me, and so in coming 
Be at rest. 
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BOSTON, MASS.., DECEMBER 7, 1933 


LYNCHING OR LAW 


OVERNOR JAMES ROLPH, Jr., of California 
has thrown down the gauntlet to the American 
people with an unmistakably defiant gesture. 

Perhaps not since the days of Sacco and Vanzetti have 
liberals of all complexions been offered so significant 
an issue upon which they might unite their forces. 
The lynchings in Princess Anne, San Jose, and St. 
Joseph have focused the public mind upon the whole 
sanguinary business with a grim insistence. A fash- 
ionable Manhattan clergyman, guardian of one of 
Fifth Avenue’s smartest congregations, has stamped 
the California lynching with his clerical approval by 
agreeing with the Governor’s sanction of mob violence 
in his state. 

Certainly the liberal forces (and on this matter 
they already include a Methodist bishop, a Jewish 
rabbi, and the California League of Women Voters) 
have a clear challenge in this national crisis concerning 
law observance. The kidnapping is not theissue, which 
The Boston Evening Transcript and many other news- 
papers throughout the land would have us believe. The 
issue lies open to all. Can a tide of mass emotion, 
ignoring the checks and controls of civilized society, 
be stemmed or can it not? Shall we as a people con- 
fess that these gruesome spectacles mark the break- 
down of established procedures for punishing crimi- 
nals? Are the courts of our’ country to be interested 
only in the control of the minor vices? 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland and 
Governor Rolph of California have drawn up in op- 


a 


posite camps with a striking contrast, thus making it 
much easier for us to take a clear stand. Are the con- 
trols built by the state, the courts, the police, and the 
militia, to be our tools in building a free society, or 
not? 

Must we admit the collapse of law enforcement? 
The Urschel case, with Federal indictments following 
the crime swiftly, seemed to strengthen the cause of 
orderly and legal punishment. Yet there are many 
who are convinced that the familiar channels of justice 
are hopelessly blocked and that we ought to confess 
the fact openly. We feel the fact is far from estab- 
lished. Is the sanction of lynching, then, the con- 
clusion to draw? 

If the public mind is outraged at sluggish court 
procedures, and intimidated juries, the next step is plain. 
Let all this aroused public sentiment be directed at a 
worthy target: a reformed court, and an accelerated 
process of bringing the criminal to justice. Let the 
same enraged conscience and righteous indignation 
which we are told motivated these marching throngs 
with ropes in hand be directed at a swift cleansing of 
our courts. It should lead to a clear necessity for a 
new crusade to lift the courts of justice out of the 
mire of public contempt. Disobedience to law is no 
academic matter now. John Holmes and Thomas 
Thurmond have made it a terribly concrete issue. 
We have a choice to make: Rolph or Ritchie, Dr. 
Henry Darlington or Rabbi Stephen Wise, crowd rule 
or court rule, the law of the jungle or the ethics of 
civilization. There come times when the liberals 
need not get lost in hopeless relativity. Such a 
moment has arrived in the sinister shadow of a public 
lynching. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 


* * 


PLANNING AND SOCIAL VISION 


HERE has been much talk of a “planned’’ so- 
ciety, and considerable doubt as to what, 
exactly, that means. But without going into 

larger economic issues, one illustration of the benefits 
of a planned society has been before our eyes. The 
C. C. C., taking many thousands of idle young men 
out of the cities, has put them to work in the forests. 
The general testimony is that this method of lessening 
the municipal relief burden has greatly improved the 
health and morale of the young men. Hundreds of 
them are today studying forestry and planning to re- 
main in the work. Thousands more are proud of their 
contribution to conservation. But none of this would 
have been possible without state and national forests, 
and without plans for the development of these forests 
at which the C. C. C. could be set to work. The final 
result will be better woods, greater recreational op- 
portunities, better men, and an increased demand for 
further conservation. 

The city of Springfield, Mass., has had for some 
time a park program which awaited development. 
When hundreds of idle men had to be helped by the 
city, they were put to work on the park projects. 
They graded, planted, built roads, and finally reached 
a point of pride in their civic contribution where they 
voluntarily built a rock garden. The city’s park pro- 
gram was advanced a full decade through the agency of 
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the depression. But without the plan these men 
would simply have been recipients of charity, and 
neither they nor the city would have benefited. 

On the other side of the picture, there have been, 
alas! plenty of places where in an effort to give work 
instead of a dole the authorities have set men to work 
“cutting brush” or otherwise doing useless or destruc- 
tive tasks. Having no reasoned plans for future de- 
velopment, these towns have secured no advantage 
from the enforced labor nor given the laborers any 
creative pride and sense of individual social contribu- 
tion. The moral is plain. 

There are many explanations for the failure of 
the church in our modern era. Possibly one is that 
the church has not grasped man’s spiritual side in its 
totality. To feel that you are useless in society is a 
spiritual blow of the profoundest effect. And, in the 
region of the communal spirit, to have no vision, to 
see no plan for true progress, for finer, happier living, 
is something near communal death. One questions 
whether there can be a church worthy the interest of 
modern man in such a community. Far from being 
outside the province of the church, planning, from 
local parks to the social structure of the whole nation, 
is vitally within its province. 
behind a town plan, has no ordered vision and philos- 
ophy of a better community, it probably deserves its 
empty seats. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PAUL TILLICH 


INCE the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, German theologians have continued to 
attract the attention of American scholars. A 

quarter century or more ago, the names of Albrecht 
Ritschl, Wilhelm Herrmann, Ernst Troeltsch, and 
Adolph von Harnack were at the forefront of the 
theological discussion in this country. More recently 
Rudolf Otto, Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and Fried- 
rich Heiler have held the theological spotlight. With 
the appearance of Professor Richard Niebuhr’s trans- 
lation of Paul Tillich’s book, ““The Religious Situa- 
tion,” a new contemporary figure is added to the 
American-German theological circle. 

Tillich belongs to the younger generation of Ger- 
man theologians. He was a pupil of Troeltsch, and, in 
the opinion of some, is “the most promising of the 
disciples of that leader.’’ He began his scholarly la- 
bors as a privat-dozent in theology at the University 
of Berlin. At the time of writing “The Religious 
Situation”’ he was professor of religion at the Hoch- 
schule in Dresden. He then became a lecturer in 
theology at the University of Leipzig. Until this fall, 
he was head of the department of philosophy at the 
University of Frankfort. The current situation in 
Germany under the Nazi regime has made it neces- 
sary for him to discontinue his work in Germany. 
Because of his associations with the social-democratic 
movement, he was asked to leave the University of 
Frankfort. At the present time Tillich is in the 
United States and is scheduled to teach at Union 
- Theological Seminary and Columbia University in 
New York. 

Prior to the Hitler revolution, Paul Tillich was 


If your church is not - 


regarded in Germany as one of the most promising of 
the younger theologians. The situation there has 
made him no less promising so far as the field of 
scholarship is concerned. In his book, ‘“The Religious 
Situation,” he has presented a remarkably discerning 
analysis of present religious happenings. His point 
of view is refreshing and distinctive, combining the 
ruggedness of the realist and the hopefulness of the 
idealist. He views religion from the standpoint of a 
thoughtful modern, well oriented in the temper of the 
times. He catches hints of the contemporary cast 
of the religious situation from the sciences, the arts, 
the political and economic spheres as well as from 
the happenings within the churches. And his look is 
as searching as it is broad. 


“Tt is evident,” writes Professor Richard Niebuhr 
in his Translator’s Preface, ‘‘that Tillich’s interest in the 
philosophy of history is a practical interest. He is par- 
ticularly active in the religious socialist movement and 
the practical as well as theoretic problem which he faces 
is the problem of combining socialism and religion. 
What he is seeking is not merely a coalition between a 
Christian idealism—which he would reject—and social- 
ist utopianism, but a fundamental reinterpretation of 
the bases of socialism and a fundamental definition of 
the ethical task of religion.” 


In contrast to Barth and Brunner, Niebuhr 
points out: 


“Tillich . ... continues to assert the radical 
consequences of the religious position, and his whole 
theology and philosophy must be approached from this 
point of view among others. He is seeking for an ade- 
quate philosophy of history and an adequate social 
ethics.” 


Tillich’s importance for English and American 
readers, Niebuhr thinks, lies largely in this effort. 
With the decline of the liberal philosophy, the whole 
social gospel has been called into question. There 
must necessarily follow some rethinking on both the 
theological and ethical implications of the Christian 
viewpoint. 

“The struggle for a new theology and a radical 
ethics of the Christian life is inevitable in England and 
America as well as in Germany. In this struggle Til- 
lich’s point of view can be very helpful.’ 


Bernard EH. Meland. 


* * 


A NEW APPOINTMENT 


HE trustees of The Register take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the election of Nathaniel L. Harris 
of Dedham, Mass., as its treasurer. Because of 

his connections with a well-known Boston bank since 
his graduation from Harvard in 1919, Mr. Harris is 
singularly fitted to give the experienced counsel 
which is so much needed by every religious enter- 
prise. 

The trustees would also express to Frank L. 
Richardson, the retiring treasurer, their appreciation 
of his term of service, which he generously prolonged 
to tide over a period of readjustment. 


For the Trustees: 
Charles S. Bolster, Clerk. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AN AMERICAN COLOSSUS 


An American Colossus—The Sing- 
ular Career of Alexander Hamilton. 
By Ralph Edward Bailey. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company. $3.00. 


Mr. Bailey, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cambridge, Mass., has 
written a book which should very ade- 
quately solve the problem of a worthy 
Christmas present to many thoughtful 
men from their wives. In this, his first 
bow to historical and biographical litera- 
ture, there is not only promise but genuine 
achievement. Here is a man who brings 
to his task the well-stored and painstaking 
mind of the scholar; the objectivity of the 
true historian, and that sensitiveness to 
values, both in persons and events, which 
unerringly selects the significant detail 
from the infinite mass at his disposal. 
The result is a piece of very striking por- 
traiture, with a thrilling and turbulent 
section of American national life as a re- 
vealing background. 

What a man—the one whose likeness is 
here presented to us—a colossus indeed! 
He stands out, massive and dominating, 
in this- country’s annals, and he is not 
dwarfed when placed in the company of 
European leaders. It is surely not without 
significance that he was the son of a 
Scotch father and a French mother. He 
inherited the tough, logical mentality as- 
sociated with the one race and the nimble 
grace of the other. That a mere boy of 
fifteen could come alone to these shores 
from the West Indies, within two years be 
so conversant with public affairs that he 
was addressing a huge rebel meeting, and 
before he was nineteen have won “‘recog- 
nized leadership in the guidance of social 
forces indicative of a new political era,” is 
nothing short of astounding. At twenty 
he was indispensable aide to Washington, 
charged with composing the latter’s more 
important official communications and 
undertaking crucial military missions; a 
member of Congress at twenty-five; a 
supremely influential member of the 
convention that drafted the Constitution; 
and at thirty-two appointed first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dominating the 
country’s finances, and virtually, if not 
nominally, fashioning the outstanding 
national policies. 

His sheer brilliance and titanic energy 
leave one breathless as the author reveals 
them, and we are made clearly to realize 
how much the America of today owes to 
his tireless devotion to the public good. 

Although Mr. Bailey refrains from ob- 
truding his own personality through 
opinion and comment, the whole book 
bears the indelible stamp of his quiet, 
scholarly mind. Hamilton to him is ob- 
viously the object of affectionate admira- 


tion, and there is clear evidence that, liv- 
ing with the writings of this supreme genius, 
he is himself more enabled to wield a pen 
with power. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


eee 


“GIVING LIGHT, DYING” 


Strange Victory. By Sara Teasdale. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 37 
pp. $1.00. 

It seems that few poets happen upon a 
symbol quite so felicitously as Sara Teas- 
dale in the first poem of the posthumous 
volume, “Strange Victory.”’ It is so ex- 
quisite that it speaks for itself: 

Moon’s Ending 
Moon, worn thin to the width of a quill 

In the dawn clouds flying, 

How good to go, light unto light, and still 

Giving light, dying. 

So has she gone, and never, however 
palely life has shone reflected from her cool 
surface, has her image of it lost its contour 
of form. The light from it has waxed and 
waned with her emotional seasons, both in 
volume and degree, but never has it be- 
come nebulous or amorphous, however 
derivative. 

She stands out as one who could best in 
her beautifully feminine way show the 
value of delicacy in poetic form; but always 
the poetic form was there, and it was never 
delicate except by a well-disciplined in- 
tention. 

Of the twenty-two poems in this slender 
volume ‘‘Moon’s Ending,” and “Autumn 
on the Beaches,’ are pre-eminently the 
best, as poetry; and “Advice to a Girl,” 
“Truce,” and “Tio a Child Watching the 
Gulls,” are better as symbolic crystalliza- 
tion than the title poem of the book, 
“Strange Victory,” or ‘There Will Be 
Rest,” the last poem that Miss Teasdale 
wrote. 

But she was conscious, that her moon was 
worn thin to the width of a quill, and yet 
in the cold dawn of death which she eager- 
ly anticipated she went out 
“Giving light, dying.” 
Edward A. Post. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS TIDINGS 

Christmas Tidings. By William Muir 
Auld. New ‘York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 155 pp. $1.50. 

The author seeks here the deepest and 
the highest meaning of the Christmas fes- 
tival. In a spirit. of adoration and aspira- 
tion, by copious quotations from the poets 
and the philosophers, he shows how great 
has been the inspiration to the mind and 
to the soul of Christians of the humble 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. This book will 
appeal to all who feel the power and the 
potentiality of the “Christmas spirit.” 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


BACK TO THE SEA 
The Bird of Dawning. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
310 pp. $2.50. 
A record, rather than a novel of the sea, 


‘wherein virtue prospers and is amply re- 


warded. Masefield himself enters whole- 
heartedly into this story, which is ap- 
parently based on facts, and describes with 
gusto the victory of sixteen shipwrecked 
men over the elements, ending in their 
winning the China prize, sailing the dere- 
lict of their rivals. The language is so 
thoroughly saturated with salt water that 
a glossary has been added to enable the 
reader to recapture the spirit of the days 
when a steamship was nothing but a 
“coal-sluice.” 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


THE GLOW OF CHRISTMAS 


Precious Jeopardy. A_ Christmas 
Story. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 64 pp. $1.00. 

If you know somebody who is harrowed 
by material misfortune in these hard days, 
or somebody who in comfortable circum- 
stances is suffering from the poverty of a 
mean heart, you might spend a dollar for 
that person in many a less helpful way than 
by giving him or her this book. It might 
send a gleam of transfiguring light into 
the dark stable and might touch things 
with a glow of brave and lovely credulity. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
* * 


A REMARKABLE TRANSLATION 


The Four Gospels. A New Transla- 
tion. By Charles Cutler Torrey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 331pp. $38.00. 

Professor Torrey believes that all the 
gospels were first written from Aramaic 
sources, and then translated into Greek, 
and later into the English of the Bible. 
He has here attempted to get back to the 
Aramaic original text and retranslated 
this into English. As far as possible, he 
has kept the English of the Revised Ver- 
sion. He has, however, often used the 
language of today, where he believes it to 
be an improvement upon the language of 
the Bible. In a critical essay that is lucid 
and convincing Professor Torrey justifies 
his belief in the Aramaic originals of the 
gospels. He has also added a chapter of 
notes that explain his preference of transla- 
tions over the usually accepted text. This 
work is a testament to the profound 
scholarship of Professor Torrey. It is in- 
tensely interesting, and is a gift that would 
be acceptable to all who are interested in» 
trying to discover just what Jesus did say, 
in order that they might surmise as to 
what Jesus might do if he were faced with 
the difficulties that abound today. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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LORD DUNSANY 


The Curse of the Wise Woman. By 
Lord Dunsany. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 309 pp. $2.00. 

The name of Dunsany has become right- 
ly associated with a revelation of a unique 
imagination and beautiful simplicity of 
writing. Known principally as the author 
of weird symbolic plays, his work in the 
form of the novel has, perhaps, been some- 
what overlooked. ‘‘The Blessing of Pan’’ 
was an utterly delightful and whimsical 
piece of work, as was “‘The Charwoman’s 
Shadow.” The present volume could 
come from no other pen than his, but it is 
hardly likely to enhance his reputation. 
A past chapter in the social history of 
Treland is here rewritten, but for the general 
reader too much space is devoted to hunt- 
ing. The thread of plot, which involves 
the attempt of an English syndicate to 
exploit the resources of a wild Irish bog, 
harvesting the peat by machinery and so 
despoiling a landscape that is infinitely 
precious to a number of people, is one that 
reveals the author’s profound sympathy 
with all that is untamed in nature. There 
are eerie moments when the curses of the 
old woman, considered to be a witch, are 
rained upon the intruders; and the climax, 
in which after days of storm the bog rises 
and overwhelms their machinery like an 
avalanche, is truly impressive. There is 
much talk of Tir-nan-Og—the legendary 
land of eternal youth. A characteristic 
but very slender example of this great 
writer’s art! 

Herbert Hitchen. 
* * 


IT IS IN THE BIBLE 


Is That in the Bible? By Charles 
Francis Potter. Garden City, N. Y.: Gar- 
den City Publishing Company, Inc. 367 
pp. $1.00. 

' This book by the eminent author of 
“The Story of Religion”’ is fully described 
by its sub-heading: A classified collection 
of the odd, amusing, unusual, and surpris- 
ing items of human interest in the Bible, 
many of which have escaped the attention 
of the average reader. |The volume fulfills 
its promise liberally. Under thirty head- 
ings, various questions are asked, after the 
manner of the “Ask Me Another’’ books. 
The answers to the many questions, of 
which there must be a thousand, are given 
not by citing chapter and verse alone, but 
by giving the full text as well. Various 
translations are used, and sometimes the 
passages are accompanied by brief notes at 
once pertinent and illuminating. The 
whole field of human interest seems to be 
covered, from “Beasts, Birds, and Insects,” 
“Sex,” “Music,” “Science,” ete. The re- 
sult is a collection of quaint and curious 
information not elsewhere easily obtain- 
able. In fact the volume is a veritable 
mine of curious treasure for the most part 
hidden from the average reader of the 
Bible. While the volume has no index, the 
ample and well-classified table of topics 


makes the contents of the book readily 
accessible. 

In its physical aspects, the book is a 
model. The large open type, the generous 
page of good paper, are pleasing alike to 
eye and to hand. The dignified binding 
is a constant invitation to open and read. 

Not a few readers, it is believed, will re- 
gret the inclusion of the final chapter on 
“Folk Questions with a Catch to Them.’’ 
For here the method elsewhere followed is 
abandoned, and there is a rather extended 
collection of puns or “gags” on Bible mat- 
ters. If, for instance, we ask, At what 
time of day was Adam created? we are told 
that it was a little before Eve! Or, if we 
want to know who was the wickedest man 
in the Bible, we are informed that it was 
none other than Moses, who broke all the 
commandments at once! It is to be hoped 
that the readers of this book will not take 
too seriously the author’s invitation to con- 
tribute further material of this sort to be 
included in the next edition. 

Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


* x 


NAMES, RIGHTLY SAID 

International Book of Names. By 
C. O. Sylvester Mawson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 308 pp. 
$2.00. 

This is a pronouncing dictionary of the 
more difficult proper names, including 
post-war geographical changes and the new 
official spellings. Dr. Mawson has com- 
piled a most necessary and a most useful 
book, which should help to bring some 
order into the chaos that confronts every- 
one who wishes to speak about anything 
today. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


ee 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Little Carolina Bluebonnet. By 
Mabel Pugh. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 171 pp. $1.75. 

Girls from eight to twelve years old will 
like this wholesome story of everyday hap- 
penings in the life of a little girl in a South- 
ern village at the present time. Action 
rather than character study is emphasized. 
The book is attractively illustrated by 
the author. In fact, she developed the 
story in connection with her much-exhibit- 
ed oil painting, which is reproduced on the 
cover of the book, and which makes a de- 
lightful introduction to the little heroine. 

Annie EB. Pousland. 


Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl. 
By Eda Lou Walton. New York: Thomas 
Y.Crowell Company. $1.75. . 

“Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl’’ 
is a fascinating tale for children from eight 
to twelve of the daily life of two Navajo 
children on an Indian reservation and of 
their experiences in the American boarding 
school for Indians, which they were forced, 
against the will of their parents, to attend. 
There is none of the cut-and-dried didactic 
atmosphere which one finds in many books 


of this sort. The author shows a keen un- 
derstanding of the child’s point of view. 
Better still, in the highly interesting ac- 
count of the children’s bewildering sojourn 
in the American school, the author is not 
impelled by a false patriotism to paint the 
life of the Indians there in glowing terms. 
She leads one to question very seriously 


. the wisdom of such an uprooting and ruth- 


less transplanting from the Indian to the 
“civilized”? American existence. It is the 
sort of book to which the mind ‘returns 
again and again after it has been put back 
on the shelf. 

Anna Y. Fenn. 


Told Under the Blue Umbrella. 
Selected by the Literature Committee of 
the Association for Childhood Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

An attempt to gather a group of stories 
for very young children, from two to five 
years of age, without putting in Mother 
Goose or anything else that is familiar. 
Such stories must be very short and very 
simple, and must call to the child’s mind 
pictures of what he has already seen or 
learned about in his very short life. The 
really good ones will interest grown-ups 
too. Judged by that standard, the book is 
a fairly successful attempt. 

J.Gilbert Peirce. 


Dark Circle of Branches. By Laura 
Adams Armer. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 212 pp. $2.50. 

A picture of Navaho Indian life in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
central characters in the tale are a little 
boy, so crippled at birth that he can only 
crawl, not walk, and his uncle, an old medi- 
cine man, very wise in the lore of the tribe, 
who makes it his life-work to transmit all 
that lore to the boy. The tale is simply 
told, in a way to hold the interest of the 
child who listens to the story, or the adult 
who appreciates the spiritual meaning of 
the old myths. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


Tommy’s Present. By Beulah King. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 50 cents. 


The publishers presumably offer this 
little book as a delightful alternative to an 
excessively expensive Christmas card or an 
indigestible packet of candy; and they 
evidently have some expectation that it 
may be used as the subject of a radio 
broadcast. If it is ever put on the air, 
it will certainly please greatly some aged 
shut-ins, and it also might startle young 
children with a moral spice to which they 
are utterly unaccustomed. It is the story 
of a poor little boy who succumbed to temp- 
tation, and became a loving little thief, to 
get his teacher a Christmas present. And 
it has a happy ending. Well! Why 
should not stories have happy endings? 
Happy endings are not less true to life 
than sad endings—certainly not to life as 
we wish to see it at Christmastime. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
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Religion and Social Issues 


Stressed at Iowa Conference 


Delegates and friends of the liberal 
cause were graciously entertained by the 
First Unitarian Church in Omaha, Neb., 
during the meetings of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 

At the opening session, held in the 
church Monday, October 16, the annual 
Judy Memorial lecture was given by Rev. 
Charles A. Wing of Denver, Colo., who 
spoke on ‘‘Men Who Do Not Care.” Mr. 
Wing declared that all movements for 
bettering the lot of humanity were re- 
tarded by a host of those who were not 
interested, and were even inimical to the 
whole idea. He singled out two modern 
instances, the threat of war, and the cure of 
industrial maladjustment. He showed 
how propaganda in favor of war was al- 
ways being introduced by those who alone 
profit from war, the munition makers. 
Take the profit out of war, he said, and we 
have gone a long way towards achieving 
peace. He also declared that a group of 
selfish individuals in this land oppose any 
radical measures which alone can bring 
back a measure of prosperity to all. We 
need progressive thinking along social 
lines, and these attempts will be opposed 
by those who profit most from the old 
order being retained. The speaker urged 
all present to help in every forward-looking 
movement which had for its goal the well- 
being of man. 

The Tuesday morning session consisted 
of a round-table discussion led by President 
W. E. Sealock of the Omaha Municipal 
University on “The University of Tomor- 
row,” and an address by Rev. Laurence 
Plank of the Omaha church on “The 
Minister and Troubled Minds.” Mr. Plank 
said that all were ministers whether or- 
dained or not, and that to do any good, to 
help people, to really minister to their 
felt needs, a person must not be troubled 
about his status in the community, must 
not be selfish, must not be easily offended, 
and above all must realize that his work 
is of greater value than his own position. 

The conference then divided for the 
group luncheons, with the Alliance having 
as its speaker Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, whose mes- 
sage of hope, and whose unfailing practical 
sense, helped all who heard her. The lay- 
men and the ministers heard Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, speak on ‘‘Russia 
in 1933.” His interesting address, show- 
ing Russia as the most stable influence for 
international peace, was much appreciated. 

The delegates were taken to see the 
Joslyn Memorial, which is a beautiful art 
gallery and auditorium combined, the 
generous gift of a devoted Unitarian. 

At the banquet, the toastmaster, Mr. 
Plank, introduced two ministers and their 
recent brides, Rev. and Mrs. James S. 


Dahir, who have gone to Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Rey. and Mrs. Robert Dale Richard- 
son of Keokuk, Iowa. 

The evening session heard two addresses, 
one by Rev. Evans A. Worthley of Iowa 
City, Iowa, on ‘‘The Social Implications 
of Liberalism,” in which he stressed the 
importance of working out in practical life 
our liberal gospel, calling attention par- 
ticularly to the Brook Farm experiment 
in Massachusetts, where fine living was 
cultivated. The second address was given 
by the tireless secretary of the Association, 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Iowa, on “The Political Implications of 
Liberalism.”” He emphasized freedom in 
the pews and in the pulpits, and showed 
how religious idealism and political ideal- 
ism were both fostered by the early Uni- 
tarians of this country. 

An interesting discussion, led by F. W. 
Baxter of Omaha, on ‘‘The Moral Basis 
for Economic Stability,’ proved very 
valuable to those who attended the morn- 
ing session, but the pitfalls in the way of 
obtaining a just society were much in 
evidence. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, presented our denomina- 
tional policy. He emphasized particularly 
the aid given to struggling churches, re- 
habilitation for distressed ministers, and a 
forward-looking social policy. 

After the noon luncheon the conference 
heard Mr. Bragg speak on ‘‘War or Peace 
in Europe.” Mr. Bragg gave a compre- 
hensive and interesting, although sober, 
picture of what each of the great nations 
of Europe now feels toward international 
problems. 

The sessions closed with an excellent 
report of the McGregor Institute for young 
people, and an earnest plea that both young 
and old interest themselves in the activities 
of the churches. 

A committee was appointed to confer 
with the Universalists relative to the hold- 
ing of a joint annual meeting in 19384. 

Robert Dale Richardson. 
* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Rev. Dwight J. Bradley of the First 
Church in Newton, Mass., will preach at 
the noon services, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday-Friday inclusive, Decem- 
ber 12-15. Monday at 12.15 p. m., Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ re- 
cital. 

* * 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Willow Place Chapel congrega- 
tion on October 26, the following officers 
were elected: Chairman board of deacons, 
H. Theodore Lind; deacons, Mrs. Edward 
Watts, Frank Lee, William Boppert, and 
Miss Sophia Voronin. 


Oceanic Hotel Rates 


Directors of Star Island Corporation 
arrange for reduced rates for 1934 

At the last meeting of the directors of the 
Star Island Corporation the question of 
possible reduction in hotel rates was 
again considered carefully. After discuss- 
ing the matter at some length it was de- 
cided to experiment next year with a 
reduction and thereby ascertain definitely 
whether or not such action will induce more 
people to visit the island. 

Accordingly, during 1934 the weekly 
rates will run from $19 to $25 instead of 
from $22 to $26; the daily rate will be $4 
instead of $4.50; and there will be a special 
weekend rate of $10 from Portsmouth back 
to: Portsmouth, including the boat fare 
both ways—giving three nights on the 
island and eight meals—in other words, 
from Friday afternoon to Monday morn- 
ing. This weekend privilege will apply 
only in so far as accommodations can be 
provided, and weekend guests will, of 
course, have to take whatever rooms are 
available after the weekly guests have been 
housed. If a person arriving on Friday 
afternoon wishes to leave the island Sunday 
afternoon, the charge including round-trip 
boat fare will be $9. This $9 rate will 
also apply from Saturday afternoon 
through Monday morning. 

‘If this action hy the directors is not 
justified by results during the 1934 season, 
it may become necessary for us to resume 
the rates which have prevailed during past 
years. We trust, however, that the re- 
sponse will be prompt and substantial so 
that our hopes for greater numbers in at- 
tendance will be amply fulfilled. 


It is hoped that the readers of The Regis-' 


ter will give this matter immediate and 
wide publicity in order that people may 
plan early to attend some of the excellent 
conferences which are already planned for 
next season. 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer. 
* * 

EVENING ALLIANCE MEETING 

There will be a meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston on Thursday, 
December 14, at the parish hall of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
Supper will be served at 6 p.m. At 7.15 
a business meeting will be held, and at 
7.45 p. m. Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass., will speak on “Crossing 
Religious Barriers.” 

* * 

Indianapolis, Ind.—At the annual 
meeting of All Souls Unitarian Church, all 
officers of last year were unanimously re- 
elected: Oscar Baur, president of the board 
of trustees; Victor R. Jose, Jr., vice-presi- 


dent; Miss Pauline Baker, secretary; Charles . 


E. Herin, treasurer. Three new trustees 
were elected: Mrs. C. B. Blakeslee, Clifton 
O. Page, William R. Ringer. Interesting 
reports were given by each organization 
and committee of the church. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Connecticut Valley Conference held 
its seventy-second session at the Unitarian 
church in Northampton, Mass., Sunday, 
October 29, with a large attendance at 
both afternoon and evening meetings. 
The roll call showed delegates present 
from Ambherst, Bernardston, Chicopee, 
Deerfield, Florence, Greenfield, Holyoke, 
Northampton, Pittsfield, Springfield, and 
Warwick, Mass.; and from Hartford, Conn., 
and Brattleboro, Vt. 

Mrs. Rudolph Welcker of Springfield 
reported on the Unitarian booth conducted 
under the auspices of the General Alliance 
at the Eastern States Exposition, calling it 
“an Alliance adventure in faith,” and giv- 
ing statistics which displayed continued 
and greater interest and progress in this 
fifth year of the work. 

John C. Lee read a resolution of appre- 
ciation of the late Professor Charles H. 
Patterson of Amherst, who died August 
10. Professor Patterson was a former 
president of the conference and a member 
of the board of directors for many years. 

The afternoon address was given by 
Rey. William H. Gysan, secretary of the 
Unitarian Joint Student Committee, whose 
topic was ‘Student Work in Greater Bos- 
ton.” Mr. Gysan outlined various phases 
of the work carried on by the national 
student committee, and told in more detail 
of his particular work with the students in 
the Greater Boston district. He empha- 
sized the need for such work, the methods 
of making contacts with the students, and 
told of the progress made in the past two 
years of organized efforts toward enriching 
the social and religious life of students. 

After his talk the conference adjourned 
for brief gatherings of the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance and the Lay- 
men’s League. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Keene, 
N. H., who took for his subject “Living 
under Codes in a De-coded Age.” Mr. 
Parker explained that his use of the word 
“code’’ had no reference to the N. R. A., 
but to the unraveling of the former mys- 
teries of life. Formerly, only the men at 
the top knew the codes and released them 
to the general public when they were 
ready. But now God, religion, romance, 
art, and science have become quite thor- 
oughly ‘‘de-coded” for the mass mind of 
man. Now comes the real test, for to 
“walk in the blazing sun of knowledge is 
more difficult than to walk in the dimness 
of ignorance,” said Mr. Parker. ‘In the 
de-coding process, glory after glory has 
yanished from man’s mind.” Still, we do 
not want to go back to the old supersti- 
tions. “It is better for everybody to 
know all things imperfectly than for a 
few experts to know‘all things perfectly,” 
Mr. Parker continued. Although for 
most of us it is no longer necessary to 
dispel darkness and fog, there remains a 


- 


real challenge for us all. What use will 
we make of our new wisdom and liberty?” 

These officers and directors were elected: 
President, George A. Robinson of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; vice-presidents, Dr. Frederick 
W. Plummer of Northampton, and Alfred 
A. Beauregard of Springfield, Mass.; 
secretary, Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Spring- 
field; treasurer, John C. Lee of Greenfield; 
directors, Mrs. Harry C. Freeman of 
Brattleboro, Vt., Miss Emilie M. Plimp- 
ton of Florence, Rev. Robert J. Raible of 
Greenfield, and Mrs. Henry G. Ives of 
Pittsfield, ex-officio. 

Harriet S. Burt, Secretary. 


* * 


MR. LAND ADDRESSES 
NEW JERSEY ALLIANCE 


Departmental conferences in the fore- 
noon and an address on “Liberal Religion 
in a Changing World” by Rev. Leon R. 
Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship in 
New York City in the afternoon, were 
features of the fall meeting of the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance, held at Unity 
House in Montclair October 20. 

The discussion on international work 
was conducted by Mrs. L. H. Sage of 
Hackensack; that on social service by Mrs. 
S. M. Bryant of Orange; and that on the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange by Mrs. E. B. 
Hussey of Rutherford. Mr. Land called 
attention to the change in economic re- 
lationships throughout the world; the 
tendency away from democracy, toward 
the taking of power from the many, and 
the placing of it in the hands of a few. 
Even President Roosevelt is vested with 
powers unprecedented in our history. Mr. 
Land stated that while he felt power 
had dangerous possibilities, since history 
teaches it invariably leads to corruption, 
yet he urged support of the N. R. A., as its 
failure would mean economic chaos. The 
N. R.A. is a step in the right direction, as 
it recognizes the right of society to control 
its existence, he said. Under our present 
system, it is impossible to employ all of the 
people, and millions are unemployed and 
starving. Unemployment and economic 
insecurity must be ended, and although 
the N. R. A. may not solve these problems, 
yet any tendency toward social control is 
good, and is in accord with liberal ideas. 

We are living in a time when many of 
our cherished religious principles are being 
challenged, Mr. Land pointed out. The 
whole tendency of modern education and 
modern religion has been toward the glori- 
fication of human nature, and we have for- 
gotten to glorify God. The liberal’s con- 
ception of human nature is being chal- 
lenged today by many theologians and 
philosophers. For instance, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose course at the Union 
Theological Seminary is the most popular 
in the country today, declares that, al- 
though he is a liberal in economics and 
politics, he is orthodox in religion. ‘“‘Lib- 
eral religion,” said Mr. Land, ‘has one 
thing that is precious, freedom: freedom 


to:take the best from the past as well as 
the future, freedom to correct our own 
mistakes. I think every movement is a 
reaction against something else. Reaction 
against superstition gave man a tendency 
toward a different faith, but belief in the 
self-sufficiency of man is just as dark a su- 
perstition, for man alone cannot save 
himself and save society. Without God, 
man is a failure. Most liberals believe 
if we can get people to think as we do, and 
be as good and as intelligent as we are, all 
of our problems will be solved. This is 
not so.” 

Mr. Land feels that liberals need a 
greater power than man in order to build 
a better society, and that the changing 
world today challenges the liberal church 
to lead the way to a living faith. 


A 200-Year-Old Mystery with 
Seven Solutions! 


How did the portrait of the Bishop of 
Bamberg find its way to the garret of a 
farmhouse in Stow, Massachusetts? 


Seven Authors Tell You in... 


THE BISHOP 


COMES TO STOW 


A fanciful symposium by 
Louis C. Cornisu Wa ter Prircuarp Eaton 
Cuartes J. Durron Danret Roy FREEMAN 
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The BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon St. Dept.301 Boston, Mass. 


SALEM 
IN THE 17th 
CENTURY 


by 
James Duncan Phillips 


“The first carefully constructed and 
entertainingly written story of the 
founding and early years of Salem.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“Valuable for all who care about the 

- beginnings of American civilization.” 

— New \York Times. 
The author’s account of the founding 
of the first Congregational Church in 
New England will be of especial in- 
terest to readers of The Christian 
Register. 

Illustrated, $3.00 

At all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


2 Park St., Boston 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The first and best 
victory 
is to conquer 


self. 
Plato. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
BEFORE UNITARIAN CLUB 


An address by Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, formerly Secretary of the Navy, 
and opening talks by two ministers newly 
come to Boston, Mass., Rev. Du Bois Le 
Fevre of the Second Church in Boston, and 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, 
comprised the program of the first meeting 
of the season of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, November 8. 

Both Mr. Le Fevre and Mr. Perkins 
spoke of ways of attracting young people 
to the churches. Young people, said Mr. 
Le Fevre, do not come to church, in the 
first place, because they are not cordially 
greeted. The church should be the one 
place where all are at home. Also, he 
continued, the preaching is too often be- 
yond the comprehension of young people. 
The church, he declared, should attract 
them with challenging spiritual and moral 
adventure, and it should let them talk 
more. Unitarianism, he concluded, should 
be more adventurous. 

There is only one way that the church 
can interest young men, declared Mr. 
Perkins, and that is by making the church 
and its work a real thing,a spiritual center, 
that helps people spiritually. The su- 
preme need, he said, is a revival of power 
through worship, and the church is the 
only place where men can worship. Let 
the church interpret young people to them- 
selves and make the “proclamation of the 
good news of God,” and youth will come to 
church. 

Mr. Adams spoke informally of experi- 
ences while in ex-President Hoover’s 
cabinet, and commented on international 
affairs in the light of his experience and 
special knowledge. We have, said Mr. 
Adams, the best navy with respect to per- 
sonnel. Compared with the practice in 
other countries, our method of training 
and of advancement in the navy is the best. 
Our safety depends more on men than on 
ships, he declared. 

He spoke of the ambitions of Japan and 
of the difficulties encountered in conferences 
aimed at naval limitations and disarma- 
ment. After the high-sounding speeches, 
the actual work of the conference is 
based on selfish motives of the nations 
concerned. Then, in an unexpected climax, 
Mr. Adams swung back to the theme with 
which the evening’s program had begun, 
when he declared that character is the ul- 
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THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
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UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable \ 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


timate solution of the great international 
difficulties, and that the high mission of 
the church is the making of character. 
“We of the Laymen’s League,” he con- 
cluded, “‘must come to the aid of our church 
and our government and help them to give 
the world something that it has never had 
before.” 

* * 
WHEN DR. DRUMMOND 

VISITED BUDAPEST 


Hungarian Unitarians welcomed their 
old beloved friend, Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond of Oxford, England, in Budapest 
again September 22-27. He was return- 
ing from Sofia, Bulgaria, where he at- 
tended a meeting of the World Alliance for 
the Promotion of International Friendship 
through the Churches, of which organiza- 
tion he is a secretary. While in Budapest 
he consulted with the leaders of the various 
Hungarian churches in view of arranging a 
general meeting of the World Alliance in 
Budapest next year in August. He was 
the first British friend who has honored the 
Unitarian Mission House in Budapest by 
making use of its very modest guest-room. 


Dr. Drummond is one of the friends who, 
just ten years ago, had dreamed of estab- 
lishing a Unitarian Mission House in Bud- 
apest to the glory of God and the service of 
man, and had come with the late Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes of Boston, Mass., to see 
how the great plan couldbe realized. Great 
was Dr. Drummond’s joy to see now 
that what was dreamed of ten years ago 
has become true. He attended the service 
in the chapel of the Mission House, held on 
September 24, with Rev. Gabriel Csiki, 
pastor of the Mission House, in the pulpit, 
and he officiated himself at the communion 
table. Hungarian Unitarian friends crowd- 
ed the church to pray together with one 
who has done so much on their behalf. 

* * 


NEED HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS 


One of our liberal churches needs forty 
to fifty copies of ‘Hymns for Church and 
Home,” edition of 1895, together with the 
same number of copies of “Services for 
Congregational Worship.”’ Any church or 
society or individual who can supply all or 
some of these should communicate with 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR NAMES 
REQUESTED BY THE 
JOINT COMMISSION 


The Universalist General Convention 
meeting at Worcester, Mass., voted to re- 
quest the Council! of the Free Church, 
when established, to consider a change in 
the name ‘Free Church of America.” 
The Joint Commission, which probably in 
January will become the Council of the 
Free Church, met at the Senexet Retreat 
House, near Putnam, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, November 15, and unanimously 
voted to take immediate steps to see if a 
better name could be suggested. 

It was agreed that the name, which may 
be used for many years, should be selected 
with the greatest care and should be judged 
according to certain clear needs. 

(a) The name should be honorably de- 
scriptive and accurate. 

(b) It should be clear-cut and easily 
pronounced, and be kept clear from ab- 
breviation. For example, because of length 
the American Unitarian Association is 
commonly spoken of as the A. U. A. and 
the Universalist General Convention as 
the U. G. C. 

(c) If possible it should have a flair, an 
imaginative appeal. It should be chal- 
lenging. Not only should it be descrip- 
tive of what now exists, it should also be 
prophetic of what shall yet exist. 

(d) It should be compelling in character, 
readily stamped on the memory, and easily 
quotable. 

(e) The name is exceedingly important. 
We remember that the names of all com- 
mercial undertakings are studied with the 
greatest care, in order that they may have 
carrying power and publicity value, and 
have these characteristics as largely as 
possible. 

The name “The Free Church of Amer- 
ica’’ was adopted by the Joint Commission 
only after the most painstaking considera- 
tion of many alternatives. It seemed to 
the members of the commission to fulfill 
the requirements of the standards out- 
lined above in every respect. Following are 
some of the reasons which led the commis- 
sion to adopt this name. 

Its historic background is summed up in 
Bradford’s famous phrase, ‘‘The Lord’s 
free people.” The Pilgrim forefathers con- 
ceived themselves to be free ecclesiasti- 
cally and politically. The Congregational, 
Unitarian and Universalist churches are 
among the best-known descendants and 
heirs of the Plymouth and other early 
Colonial churches. All have prized highly 
their heritage of freedom. Furthermore, 
the name adopted links this movement 
with other independent, forward-looking 
groups in other parts of the world, such as 
the Free Church in England, the Free Kirk 
of Scotland, and others on the continent of 
Europe. It has received for the past two 
and a half years wide-spread publicity 
both in this country and abroad. It has 
caught the imagination of liberal-minded 


people the world over. It is not the official 
name of any other group in this country. 

Objections to the name adopted have 
been received from members of both fel- 
lowships, and various alternative sugges- 
tions have been made, for example: “‘The 
Free Church Fellowship,” ““The Church of 
the Free Spirit,” “The American Associa- 
tion of Free Churches,” “United Liberal 
Church of America.’”’ Therefore, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Commission, desiring to 
fulfill in letter and spirit the vote of the 
Worcester Convention as wellas to ascertain 
a better name, if possible, are asking you 
to give us the benefit of your judgment. 
Will you tell us what you believe to be the 
very best name for the cooperative under- 
taking of the Universalist, Unitarian, and 
other liberal churches? The present name 
is not excluded; it is one alternative to be 
considered. 

We shall be glad to have you give this 
matter the fullest possible consideration, 
securing the suggestions of as many in- 
terested parties as you can. 

Joint Commission Committee on Name: 

John H. Lathrop, Chairman. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

Roger F. Etz. 

Robert W. Hill. 


Please send your reply and suggestions 
before December 20 to Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Joint Commission. Address either 
16 or 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet jointly with the Universalist 
ministers on December 11 at 11 a. m. at 
16 Beacon Street. Dr. George E. Huntley 
of Peabody, Mass., will speak on ‘‘What Is 
on My Mind.” 


* * 


A PAMPHLET BY DR. DRESSER 


“Nervousness,” by Dr. Horatio W. 
Dresser, the third pamphlet in the ‘““Way 
of Life’’ series, is ready for free distribution 
by the Post Office Mission of the Church of 
the Saviour, 50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, 
Now. 


* * 


REDUCED CLERGY FARES 


Announcement is made by the Western 
Clergy Bureau that, effective December 1, 
the fare for holders of Western Clergy 
Certificates will be one-half of the one-way 
fare instead of two-thirds. 

The fares to the general public will be 
reduced generally, effective December 1, 
and, therefore, the reduction in the basis for 
clergy fares from two-thirds fare- to one- 
half fare will make a material reduction in 
the cost to the clergy for travel on the 
railroads in Western territory. In addition 
the surcharge for travel in sleeping and 
parlor cars will be eliminated. 

Clergy application blanks for certificates 
for 1934 are now being placed in the hands 
of local railroad agents. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles S. Bolster is a Boston attorney. 
He is clerk of the board of trustees of 
The Christian Register. 

Harold Buschman is on the adult-edu- 
cation staff of the New York Ethical 
Society. He is editor of The New Hu- 
manist. 

Harriet Howard Cooper is parish assist- 
ant of All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Horatio W. Dresser serves as “spiritual 
adviser” in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He is the author of 
“Knowing and Helping People,’ and 
many other books. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. He is author 
of many books on the out-of-door life 
and on the drama. 

Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of the 
Independent Congregational Society, 
Bangor, Me. 

John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bernard E. Meland is professor of philos- 
ophy at Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Robert Dale Richardson is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
Towa. 


Great Companions 


by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
A compilation of the great utterances of great 
fl. minds of all ages, on the meaning and con- 
duct of life. 
‘|, interesting and inspiring . . . I 
have been in the habit of putting the 
book in my traveling bag and taking it 
with me.” 
—Danrer Wirrarn, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
A beautiful little gift book” 
Boston Herald 


$2.50 


6th Printing. 


The BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


Mildred H— was the guest at a very 
smart party, and was pleased to find that 
an old fiame of hers, Kenny F—, was there. 
She decided to pique him by treating him 
with lofty contempt, and upon being intro- 


: ‘ . ) 
duced to him by her hostess, looked at him | recital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, December 


12-15, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church, Newton, | 


with studied indifference, and murmured, 
“Sorry, I didn’t get the name.” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘I know you didn’t. 
But that wasn’t your fault. You tried hard 
enough.”—Ship of Grace. 

* * 

‘“‘Mother,” asked Dorothy, “‘are the Ten 
Commandments true?”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” her mother asked. 

‘“Well,’”’ Dorothy replied, “I don’t think 
they are. I honor my father and mother, 
but my days are not a big longer in the 
land, for I’m put to bed every night at 
seven o’clock just the same!’’—Methodist 
Recorder. 

* * 

A preacher in New Jersey, as he looked 
over his large congregation Haster Sunday 
morning, said: “I realize that there are 
many here who will not be with us again 
until next Eastertime. I take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing them a Merry Christ- 
mas.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“You have kept my nose to the grind- 
stone for forty years,’ ‘protested her hus- 
band. ~ 

“‘T’ve done more than that,” snapped his 
wife. “I’ve made you turn the grind- 
stone.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Ts this Peabody, Finchley, Longworth 
and Fitzgerald?” 

“Yes, this is Peabody, Finchley, Long- 
worth and Fitzgerald.” 

“IT want to speak to Mr. Smith.”— 
Pearson’s. 

* * 

Manager: ‘‘Vot? You come into zees 
famous restaurant, drink ze glass of water, 
an’ zen walk calmly out!”’ 

Scot: “Hoots, mon! Did ye expect me 
to stagger oot?” —Hachange. 

* * 

“How is it,”’ asks a writer, ‘that widows 
always seem to marry again?” It would 
be unkind to put forward the theory that 
it is because dead men tell no tales.— 
Punch. 


* * 


A certain shopkeeper says that altera- 


tions are going on in his shop, and he is | 


considering putting up a sign, ‘No busi- 
ness as usual.”’—New York Herald-Trib- 
une. 
* * 
“So you allow your wife to pick your 
company, do you?” 


“Why not? She’s a good judge of people | 


—she picked me.”’—Exchange. 
* * 


Foreman: ‘‘Are you a mechanic?” 


Applicant: “No, I’m a McCarthy.”— | 


Union Pacific Magazine. 


| 
| 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

Weekday Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ 


Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


| the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 


| Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAH, 
1220 kilocycles. Wage aT Re ig 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 
Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


| Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


TOWER 
LEGENDS 


? 


Bertha Palmer Lane 
with line and color 
drawings by 
Rosamonp Lane Lorp 
“The author and the 
artist have done well 
to present the legends 
of these towers in this 
delightful and sponta- 

neous manner.” 
— The Bookshop for 
Boys &F Girls, Boston. 


$2 at all bookstores 
Second Printin 


25 Beacon St. Dept. 301 Boston, Mass. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
Christmas Festival for Children 


Gymnasium Library Educational Classes 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


TOMMy’'s 
PRESENT 


by BEULAH KING 
A NEW CHRISTMAS STORY it 
FOR CHILDREN FROM K-(0 - 

OR FOR PUBLIC. READING 

50*- AT ALL BOOK SHOPS -50* 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON ST. BOSTON 


B. Y. M. C. UNION. 


